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ABSTRACT 



St. Louis Community College-Meramec (SLCC-Meramec) is a 
metropolitan community college offering associate degrees, transfer, and 
certificate programs. Because of an anticipated increase in public speaking 
enrollment, the Communications Department Chair at SLCC-Meramec wanted to 
upgrade and improve the public speaking course content and methodology. A 
5 -phase project was used to develop a plan for incorporating gender 
communication content and gender- fair teaching methodologies into the public 
speaking course at SLCC-Meramec. The first phase consisted of completing a 
series of literature reviews in response to four research questions. The 
second phase included an analysis of public speaking materials currently 
available and the instructional methods presently used in the communications 
classes. The third phase included the development and the distribution of a 
questionnaire to male and female professional speakers in the St. Louis area 
to determine gender differences in public speaking and the preferred methods 
of instruction. Questions were developed to note perceived gender differences 
in public speaking styles, and respondents were asked to provide suggestions 
for improving instruction. The fourth phase consisted of the development and 
execution of in-depth interviews to solicit information regarding male and 
female speaking styles, male and female preference for public speaking 
instruction and methodology, and the impact of gender differences on speaking 
styles. The fifth phase consisted of the development of a plan for making 
recommendations to the Communications Department at SLCC-Meramec to 



incorporate gender communication content and gender- fair teaching 
methodologies into the public speaking course. (Contains a 325- item 
bibliography.) (NKA) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A PLAN FOR INTEGRATING GENDER COMMUNICATION 
RESEARCH AND WOMEN’S PREFERRED STYLES OF LEARNING INTO THE 
PUBLIC SPEAKING COURSE AT ST. LOUIS COMMUNITY COLLEGE-MERAMEC 

by 

Angela Grupas, Ed.D. 

St. Louis Community College-Meramec (SLCC-Meramec) is a metropolitan 
community college offering associate degrees, transfer, and certificate programs. 
Because of an anticipated increase in public speaking enrollment, the Communications 
Department Chair at SLCC-Meramec desires to upgrade and improve the public 
speaking course content and methodology. 

The purpose of this project was to develop a plan for incorporating gender 
communication content and gender-fair teaching methodologies into the public 
speaking course at SLCC-Meramec. A total of five phases were executed to complete 
this project. The first phase consisted of completing a series of literature reviews in 
response to the first four research questions. The second phase included an analysis 
of public speaking materials currently available and the instructional methods presently 
used in the communications classes at SLCC-Meramec. The third phase included the 
development and the distribution of a questionnaire to male and female professional 
speakers in the St. Louis area. The intent of the questionnaire was to determine 
gender differences in public speaking and the preferred methods of instruction. 
Questions were developed to note perceived differences in male and female public 
speaking styles. Respondents were asked to provide suggestions for improving public 
speaking instruction. The fourth phase consisted of the development and execution of 
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in-depth interviews to solicit information regarding male and female speaking styles, 
male and female preference for public speaking instruction and methodology, and the 
impact of gender differences on public speaking styles. The fifth phase consisted of the 
development of a plan for making recommendations to the Communications 
Department at SLCC-Meramec to incorporate gender communication content and 
gender-fair teaching methodologies into the public speaking course at SLCC-Meramec. 

Through the review of textbooks, literature, and data gathered from surveys and 
interviews, it was determined that men and women possess different public speaking 
styles as indicated through examples of gender differences regarding language usage, 
nonverbal communication, and evaluation procedures. An androcentric bias exists in 
public speaking course content, textbook selection, and teaching strategies. Whereas 
traditional education supports the male model of learning, females’ preferred styles of 
learning are relational and collaborative. Activity-centered, analytical oriented, and a 
competitive approach to decision making are characteristics which represent the male 
model of learning. Feminist pedagogy, collaborative learning, and cooperative learning 
strategies were identified as enhancing women’s styles of learning. Faculty-lead 
curriculum revision plans provide examples for transforming the public speaking course 
at SLCC-Meramec. 

Results from an analysis of 92 public speaking textbooks and tradebooks 
indicated that students of public speaking may be receiving gender-biased information 
from these texts because the content of these texts appears to exclude women. From 
the 139 questionnaires, respondents indicated that (a) the public speaking course does 
not use women’s preferred styles of learning or include issues related to women or 
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multi-culturalism, and (b) the method of instruction and the gender of the instructor can 
affect the degree of gender differences in the classroom. 

Fifteen interviewed respondents indicated that (a) men and women agree that 
different public speaking styles exist, and (b) men and women agree on descriptions of 
the most effective public speaking content, and (c) men and women agree on the most 
effective public speaking instructor. 

In order to integrate gender-fair content and inclusive teaching methodologies 
into the public speaking course at SLCC-Meramec, the following components of the 
project were developed: (a) a reference manual was prepared, (b) a guide was 
developed, (c) three two-hour workshops were created, and (d) a campus-wide staff 
development program was developed. The reference manual consists of a compilation 
of research concerning men’s and women’s public speaking styles and inclusive 
teaching methodologies. The guide consists of gender communication materials within 
the context of public speaking, including curriculum revision plans. The workshops 
consist of three goals: (a) to create a common base of knowledge of gender 
differences in public speaking behavior; (b) to understand learning styles and women’s 
preferred styles of learning; and (c) to identify the strategies which can be implemented 
to address women’s preferred styles of learning, and incorporate gender-fair content 
and inclusive teaching methodologies in the public speaking course. The purpose of 
the campus-wide staff development program is to increase faculty’s awareness of 
gender communication research and inclusive teaching methodologies. 
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INTRODUCTION 

St. Louis Community College-Meramec (SLCC-Meramec) is a metropolitan 
community college offering associate degrees, transfer courses, and certificate 
programs. Further, SLCC-Meramec offers a college transfer program, with ten options, 
and more than 90 career programs in areas such as horticulture, interior design, and 
law enforcement. The St. Louis Community College district consists of three main 
campuses and two satellite learning centers, which offer credit and not-for-credit 
courses for over 30,000 students. Within the St. Louis Community College district, the 
faculty numbers 435 full time and 1 ,908 part time instructors. SLCC-Meramec is the 
largest of the three campuses with an enrollment of approximately 14,000 students 
each semester. As of 1993, the average age of the community college student at the 
Meramec campus was 28 years, with the campus population composed of 59% female 
and 41% male students. Of the students, 71% attend classes part-time and 29% full- 
time. 

The Communications Department at SLCC-Meramec is a multi-discipline, multi- 
facility educational center. Twenty-five communications courses are offered per 
semester, including speech communications, mass communications, journalism, public 
relations, advertising, and film studies. Three sections of the public speaking course 
are offered each semester. One section is offered during the evening. According to 
student survey responses conducted by the Communications Department for a 1993 
Program Evaluation, students enroll in communications courses in order to: (a) fulfill 
general education requirements, (b) achieve an associate degree in Communication 
Arts, (c) improve existing job skills, (d) develop skills for the workplace, retrain or 
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achieve promotion, (e) increase personal growth and enrichment, and (f) explore a 
variety of opportunities prior to identifying a major and developing a definite educational 
plan (SLCC-Meramec, 1994). 

Nature of the Problem 

Two compelling factors suggest need for improvement in the public speaking 
course: (a) studies showing increasing enrollment expected at SLCC-Meramec, and (b) 
the preliminary review of the literature indicating the lack of gender-fair materials and 
teaching methodologies in public speaking courses. First, enrollment data and results 
from telephone surveys conducted by the Communications Department Chair from the 
Communications chairs at transfer institutions indicate an anticipated increase in 
enrollment. Second, preliminary reviews of literature indicate instructional methods and 
materials are not gender-fair and consequently suggest the public speaking course 
should be revised. 

All degree-seeking and transfer students are required to enroll in at least one 
communications course, unless they have transferred in communications credit. 
Therefore, approximately 90% of the approximately 15,000 students on the Meramec 
campus take at least one communications course during their tenure at SLCC- 
Meramec (Dixon, personal communications, February 14, 1996). While 80% of the 
students elect to enroll in Oral Communications (COM 101), an increase of students 
who enroll in the Public Speaking course (COM 107) exists. During the Fall 1995 
semester, the department chair of the Communications Department conducted 
telephone surveys with the chairs of Communications Departments at various four-year 
institutions and other transfer institutions to determine specific communications course 
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requirements. “Due to requirement trends in the business and education curriculums at 
some of the transfer universities, the Communications Department at SLCC-Meramec 
expects, at minimum, a 25 percent increase in public speaking enrollment" (B. Dixon, 
Communications Chair, personal communication, April 15, 1996). 

B. Dixon stated that many of the transfer institutions, such as St. Louis 
University, Concordia University-Wisconsin St. Louis Center (CUW-St. Louis), the 
University of Missouri system, and Webster University are requiring public speaking, 
especially in the fields of education and business (personal communication, January 
23, 1996). As a result of the 1995 telephone survey, Dixon found that three universities 
and one state university system indicated similar changes in course requirements. 

St. Louis University, for example, has redesigned the business curriculum to 
include a public speaking course as a requirement. Further, students registered in the 
Management and Communication major at CUW-St. Louis Center are required to enroll 
in a public speaking course. V. Schoedel, director of the CUW-St. Louis Center, 
indicated that many students choose to transfer public speaking course credits from 
SLCC-Meramec (personal communication, April 12, 1996). 

The University of Missouri system requires education majors to enroll in the 
public speaking course. Webster University requires business and education majors to 
enroll in public speaking. These requirements will tend to cause an increase in the 
enrollment in the public speaking course at the Meramec campus by students planning 
to transfer to Webster University and the University of Missouri. 

The Communications Department Chair at SLCC-Meramec indicated that due to 
anticipated enrollment increases in the public speaking course, the content and 
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methodology of the public speaking course should be reassessed. The lead faculty 
member of the public speaking course (the writer) was asked to undertake that task. 
“The trend in the public’s understanding and focus of gender based issues points to a 
need for the revision of college courses just to stay current" (D. Dufer, Assistant 
Department Chair, personal communications, April 16, 1996). 

A preliminary review of the literature supports the need for revisions of public 
speaking courses in general. While a plethora of texts, journals, trade manuals, and 
popular books on the subject of public speaking exists, research in the area of public 
speaking and gender is lacking. Over 92 public speaking texts and trade manuals have 
been published. Ample research in the area of male and female styles of 
communication exists (Pearson & West, 1991 ; Tannen, 1990; Wood, 1993). Fox- 
Genovese (1989) states that little doubt can be cast that the rules in public speaking 
have been gender specific (p. 32). Kramer (cited in Vonnegut, 1992) argues the need 
for more scholarship analyzing the differences between men and women speakers. 
When the literature concerning public speaking and gender communications is closely 
analyzed, it is apparent that with the exception of 12 academic journal articles, there is 
a lack of research incorporating public speaking and gender communication. 

Rosser (1990) and Sandler (1991) refer to a definite “chilly climate” existing for 
women in math and science classes. Hall and Sandler (1982) maintain that a “chilly 
classroom climate” exists for women in higher education (p. 8). Wood and Lenze 
(1991a) reviewed researchers who have collectively surmised that contemporary 
western classrooms tend to favor men’s ways of thinking and learning and to disconfirm 
women’s ways (p. 17). This line of reasoning may also be appropriate as an 
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explanation for the absence of women in public speaking texts and the exclusion of 
citing women in the public speaking course (Campbell, 1991). Sprague reports that 
most public speaking texts feature speeches only by men (cited in Ivy & Backlund, 

1 994). Of five anthologies on the rhetoric of the American Revolution and the 
Constitution, only two include works by women (Vonnegut, 1992). 

Evidence supports the assumption that public speaking is taught using an 
androcentric pedagogical slant (K. Foss, 1992; S. Foss, 1992; Makau, 1992; Rakow, 
1993; Thomas, 1993). Argumentation courses perpetuate a patriarchal, hierarchical 
perspective (Makau, 1992). “Personal experiences and emotions [women’s style], while 
viewed as powerful tools for persuasion, were considered ineffectual and, in fact, 
hazardous to good reasoning” (Makau, p.81). Gerlach and Hart (1992) support that 
female students do not interact in class at the same levels as male students. Studies 
by Aitken and Neer (1991), Gerlach and Hart (1992), Kelly (1991), and Pearson and 
West (1991) state that when identical classroom behaviors are demonstrated by male 
and female students, the female students’ classroom behaviors are devalued by male 
and female instructors. 

Certain writers of public speaking texts assume that all public speakers are 
similar and need to be trained and coached in the same manner (Linver, 1994; Mandel, 
1993; Osgood, 1988; Smith, 1991). Thomas (1991) believes, “Women are held to 
standards of rhetorical excellence based on overcoming their gender, while males are 
held to different standards based on the ability to overcome problems. . .” (p. 46). In a 
1986 study, Campbell discovered there is a feminine style of rhetoric (cited in Pearson, 
Turner, & Todd-Mancillas, 1991). While research on male and female speaking is 
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available, (Basow, 1992; S. Foss, 1992; Ivy & Backlund, 1994; Kearney & Plax, 1996), 
a lack of evidence indicates that a prescriptive text addressing the research does not 
exist. 

This project was intended to develop a plan to incorporate gender 
communication materials and gender-fair teaching methods into the public speaking 
course at SLCC-Meramec. Upon completion, the plan will be presented to the 
Communications Department Chair and full-time Communications faculty members for 
possible implementation by the Communications Department at SLCC-Meramec. The 
combination of SLCC-Meramec’s desire to revise the public speaking course in addition 
to reviews of the literature, provide evidence that revising the public speaking course 
content and instructional methodologies at SLCC-Meramec is necessary. 

Purpose of the Project 

The purpose of this project was to develop a plan to incorporate gender 
communication content and gender-fair teaching methods into the public speaking 
course at St. Louis Community College-Meramec. 

Background and Significance of the Problem 

Data assembled from SLCC documents provide information indicating an 
anticipated increase in enrollment in communications courses. A preliminary review of 
literature suggests possible exclusionary course content and instructional 
methodologies at SLCC-Meramec, in particular, while academic research cited provides 
evidence of exclusionary content and methodologies in higher education, in general. 
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Speech Communication Association Competencies 

A survey conducted by the Speech Communication Association (SCA), the 
national academic organization for Communications faculty, determined the 
competencies to be achieved in communications courses. The SCA developed 
communication competencies based on a survey of deans of instruction of the 1200 
colleges belonging to the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges. In 
1995, the SCA Task Force on Community College Competencies developed a core list 
of competencies which are essential for successful communication. The SCA reports 
that “Effective oral communication involves generating messages and delivering them in 
standard American English with attention to vocal variety, articulation, and nonverbal 
signals” (Speech Communication Association, 1995, p. 2). 

Public Speaking Enrollment 

According to the tabulation of enrollment at SLCC-Meramec in the public 
speaking course from Spring semester 1993 until Fall 1995, of a total of 376 students, 
183 or 48.7% were women, while 193 or 51.3% were male. Thus, there appeared to be 
a fairly equal representation of both men and women in public speaking courses offered 
at SLCC-Meramec. 

During the interim semester (May-June), enrollment data for the past three years 
indicated that 48 or 64.9% of females versus 26 or 35.1% of males enrolled in the 
interim public speaking course. There are two possible reasons for this enrollment 
trend. First, transfer credit is commonly devoid of grade assessment, whereby the 
student transfers three credits to the institution without the grade entering into the 
student’s overall grade-point average. Second, the interim semester is an intensive 
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three-week course which meets each day of the week for 3 hours. “Traditionally, 
transfer students enroll during the interim semester to gain some college credits to 
transfer to their primary institution” (B. Dixon, personal communication, February 28, 
1996). 

Analysis of Public Speaking Texts and Tradebooks 

Research has determined that public speaking texts and ancillary information 
exclude women and these texts maintain an androcentric bias (Ivy & Backlund, 1994; 
Stewart, Cooper, Stewart, & Friedley, 1996; Wood, 1994). To augment the reported 
research, the Communications Department Chair required the public speaking lead 
faculty member (the writer) to analyze public speaking texts and trade books. A total of 
92 public speaking texts and tradebooks were analyzed to determine the amount of 
gender-inclusive information included within the content of the texts. Each text was 
analyzed according to five coding categories: (a) reference to “gender" in the index, (b) 
ratio of female-to-male speech examples, (c) multi-cultural reference, (d) mention of 
gender differences in language, and (e) reference to gender as part of audience 
demographics . 

A summary of the results from this analysis indicate there is an absence of 
gender references in the public speaking texts and tradebooks. This review of public 
speaking textbooks and tradebooks, along with a summary of research materials 
concerning learning styles and inclusive teaching methodologies, was presented to the 
chair of the Communications Department at SLCC-Meramec during a meeting about 
staff development programs. The department chair suggested that multi-cultural 
awareness, emphasizing gender, be implemented within the communications 
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curriculum . The writer of this project was awarded a sabbatical leave from the SLCC 
district to develop a plan involving the implementation of gender-fair course content and 
inclusive teaching methodologies in the public speaking course at SLCC-Meramec. 

Exclusion of Women 

As enrollment statistics indicate, there has been an increase in socially diverse 
populations within the educational system, including an increase of women, minority 
students, and socially and economically disadvantaged students (Levine, 1989). With 
the increase of women attending college and entering the workforce, it is imperative 
that women receive the same academic instruction as men (Higginbotham, 1990). The 
exclusionary attitude concerning women and public speaking continues to prevail on the 
college campus (Campbell, 1991). S. Foss (1992) indicates that the male worldview 
and its accompanying value system are represented in college classrooms, particularly 
in the public speaking classroom (p. 53). Rakow (1992) believes that the current 

curriculum remains partial and incomplete, making invisible those who are not white, 
male, and worthy of study (p. 92). 

The status quo in the public speaking area is one perpetuated by the absence of 

women and the focus on the androcentric model of discourse (Peterson, 1991). As 

early as 1976, researchers (Wheeler, Wilson, & Tarantola, 1976) reported that high- 

status speakers, including men and Anglo-Americans, have been perceived as more 

effective communicators than those persons perceived as having low status, mainly 
women. 

G,ll ' 9an ’ S ’ — Diff erent Voice , describes women's moral reasoning as distorted 
when it is interpreted within the predominantly male perspective (cited in Wood, 1993). 
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As early as 1982, Gilligan noticed differences from the white male norm in the female 
subjects of her study (cited in Anderson & Adams, 1992, p. 22). In the college 
classroom, the masculine traits are often honored and revered (Higginbotham, 1990). 
Philbin, Meier, Huffman and Boverie (1995) describe a masculine bias present in most 
traditional educational curricula and teaching methodologies. Feminist pedagogy 
experts (Beckman, 1991; Dunn, 1993; Schniedewind, 1993: Shrewsbury, 1993; Wood, 
1993) believe that an inclusionary classroom can foster a productive learning 
environment for women and men. 

Research Questions 

In order to develop a plan for the inclusion of gender communication content and 
gender-fair teaching methods into the public speaking course at SLCC-Meramec, the 
following research questions were identified: 

1 . What does the literature yield regarding gender differences in public speaking 
behavior? 

2. What does the literature yield regarding women’s preferred styles of learning? 

3. What does the literature yield regarding public speaking instruction at 
institutions of higher education and the inclusion of women’s styles of learning? 

4. What teaching methodologies have been identified in the literature which 
would address women’s preferred styles of learning? 

5. What are the essential steps for developing recommendations to the 
Communications Department Chair that will facilitate the integration of gender 
communication content and inclusive teaching methodologies in the public speaking 
course at SLCC-Meramec? 
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Definition of Terms 

Androcentric . This term refers to the male-centerness of research materials 
such as academic literature, textbooks, and tradebooks. 

Curriculum plan . An academic plan at St. Louis Community College-Meramec 
incorporating departmental needs, concerns, and requirements to produce courses and 
programs. 

Feminist pedagogy . This term refers to a type of inclusive teaching methodology 
which incorporates collaborative learning, interdependence, and shared responsibility. 

Gender . This term refers to the psychological attributes of masculinity and 
femininity, not related to biological sex. 

Gender communication . This type of communication refers to the way males 
and females communicate. 

Gender-fair . This term refers to course materials and teaching methodologies 
which are inclusive of all students, and which allow equal representation of male and 
female attitudes, beliefs, and values. 

Gender stereotype . This term refers to a group of traits and roles generally 
attributed to either men or women. 

Inclusive teaching methodologies . These methodologies consist of instructional 
strategies which are fair to all students by acknowledging diversity in the classroom 
environment. 

Learning styles . This term refers to an individual’s characteristic and preferred 
ways of gathering, interpreting, organizing, and thinking about information. 
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Public address . These are types of academic courses involved in the rhetorical 
analysis of historical and contemporary public speeches. 

Public speaking . This is a special form of communication, usually more formal, 
planned and organized than other communication exchanges and usually involves one 
speaker communicating to a large audience. 

Transfer institutions . Transfer institutions are four-year universities and colleges 
to which community college students transfer community college credits in order to 
continue in college and obtain a four-year degree. 

METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES 
Methodology 

A developmental problem solving methodology was used to formulate a plan for 
incorporating gender communication content and gender-fair teaching methodologies 
into the public speaking course at SLCC-Meramec. 

Procedures 

Five procedures were followed in order to respond to the five research questions. 
First, a series of literature reviews were conducted. Second, an analysis of public 
speaking materials and the instructional methods presently used in the communications 
classes at SLCC-Meramec was analyzed. Third, a questionnaire was developed and 
distributed to male and female professional speakers in the St. Louis area related to 
how men and women were trained and want to be trained as speakers. Fourth, in- 
depth interviews were conducted with 15 subjects to solicit more information 
determining male and female speaking styles, preference for public speaking 
instruction, and gender differences affecting public speaking styles. Fifth, the plan for 
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initiating changes in the public speaking course was developed and presented to the 
Communications Department at SLCC-Meramec. 

The first procedure consisted of the completion of a series of reviews of 
literature. The reviews of literature were designed to answer the following four research 
questions: (a) What does the literature yield regarding gender differences in public 
speaking behavior? (b) What does the literature yield regarding women’s preferred 
styles of learning? (c) What does the literature yield regarding public speaking 
instruction at institutions of higher education and the inclusion of women’s styles of 
learning? (d) What teaching methodologies have been identified in the literature which 
would address women’s preferred styles of learning? 

The topics for these literature reviews were as follows: (a) gender differences in 
public speaking, (b) public speaking instruction, (c) learning styles and gender, (d) 
inclusive teaching methodologies, and (e) curriculum revision plans. The 

literature search was conducted using the databases of ERIC, psycLIT, Expanded 
Academic ASAD, Infotrac, National Newspaper Index, and ABI/Inform. Search words 
included, gender differences in communication style, sex differences, male/female 
communication, cognitive/learning styles, questionnaire design, survey development, 
public speaking instruction, feminist pedagogy, instructional strategies, curriculum 
design/revision, strategic planning, and evaluation. The reviews of literature combined 
research from the field of education, including classroom instructional strategies, 
curriculum design, and administration, and from communication studies, such as 
gender differences and public speaking instruction. 
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An extensive bibliography was developed from sources such as academic 
journals (i.e., Communication Education. ERIC documents, Sex Roles . Communication 
Monographs . Women’s Studies Quarterly , and other communication, education, and 
psychology journals), tradebooks, college textbooks, convention papers, dissertations, 
published information, and material located on-line, such as the INTERNET. 

The second procedure consisted of the completion of an analysis of public 
speaking materials and the instructional methods presently used in the communications 
classes at SLCC-Meramec. The analysis of the public speaking texts and tradebooks 
was designed to answer the third research question, What does the literature yield 
regarding public speaking instruction at institutions of higher education and the 
inclusion of woemn’s styles of learning? 

Public speaking texts and tradebooks were analyzed regarding their inclusion of 
gender communication. A total of 92 public speaking textbooks and tradebooks were 
analyzed on five criteria. Texts were obtained through the SLCC-Meramec library and 
bookstore, area university and public libraries, and local bookstores. Public speaking 
anthologies and public speaking texts written for academia and the general public were 
selected. Texts written as early as 1936 until the present were chosen for analysis. 
Approximately 25 texts have been used or are currently in use at SLCC-Meramec. 

Each text was analyzed regarding five coding categories: (a) reference to 
“gender” in the index, (b) ratio of female versus male speech examples, (c) multi- 
cultural reference, (d) mention of gender differences in language, and (e) reference to 
gender as part of audience demographics. The table of contents, index, and specific 
chapters from each text were analyzed for reference to gender, particularly citations of 
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female speakers and female speech examples. A table listing each book along with the 
five coding categories was developed, and indicators were placed on the grid to signify 
a gender reference. 

The third procedure consisted of the completion of a questionnaire. The 
development and distribution of the questionnaire was designed to answer the fourth 
research question, What teaching methodologies have been identified in the literature 
which would address women’s preferred styles of learning? 

The questionnaire was developed and distributed to male and female 
professional speakers in the St. Louis area and related to how men and women were 
trained and want to be trained as speakers. The questionnaire was specifically 
distributed to St. Louis area members of the National Speakers Association, 
Toastmasters organizations, college and university educators, and professional 
speakers. Fifty members attending the National Speakers Association and 
Toastmasters meetings were asked to participate in the project. They received a copy 
of the questionnaire and were asked to complete the survey in the presence of the 
researcher. The educators and professional speakers were asked to participate in the 
project through the use of a cover letter requesting their participation. Communications, 
Foreign Language, and Theatre professors at SLCC-Meramec, and Management and 
Communications faculty members at Concordia University-Wisconsin St. Louis Center 
(CUW) were asked to participate in the study. These two academic populations were 
selected because they are diverse and represent two distinct target student groups. 
Faculty members at SLCC-Meramec are responsible for teaching community college 
students, whereas CUW-St. Louis Center faculty members are responsible for teaching 
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adult students. A total of 49 SLCC-Meramec faculty and 28 CUW-St. Louis Center 
faculty were asked to complete the questionnaire. 

Participants were chosen from membership records of the St. Louis Chapter of 
the American Society of Training and Development (ASTD), National Speakers 
Association, and Toastmasters organizations. Approximately 25 participants came from 
this participant pool. 

The questionnaire was developed using standard question-writing techniques. 
Generally, the most effective questions are worded as simply as possible (Berdie, 
Anderson, & Neibuhr, 1986). Schumacher and McMillan (1993) provide suggestions 
about writing questions. Besides making the items clear and concise, these authors 
believe the questions should also be relevant, simple, unbiased, and written in a neutral 
way. Focus, brevity, and clarity are of prime importance according to Alreck and Settle 
(1985). Developers of questionnaires should avoid ambiguous questions, multi- 
purpose questions, biased wording, inappropriate emphasis, and manipulative 
questioning (Rea & Parker, 1992). 

Answers to survey questions typically require the respondent to make a choice 
along a continuum, select the most appropriate choice, or rank items. All of these 
methods refer to the scaling of questions. A scale is a series of gradations, levels, or 
values that describe various degrees of something (Schumacher & McMillan, 1993). 
The Likert, semantic differential, and the adjective check list are a variety of the scaling 
methods used in many questionnaires. 

Questionnaires should be developed which are functional and pleasing to the 
eye. A general principle to follow in formatting a questionnaire is that the respondent’s 
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needs must always receive top priority, the interviewer should next highest priority, and 
data processing staff should receive the lowest priority (Sudman & Bradburn, 1982, p. 
229). 

The questionnaire should follow a very specific order, particularly when it is a 
mailed survey opposed to an interview administered survey. The better organized the 
questionnaire the more likely the respondent will be able to finish the questionnaire in a 
reasonable amount of time. It has been erroneously believed that the shorter the 
questionnaire, the higher the response rate. However, current studies suggest that no 
correlation between length of questionnaire and response rate exists (Berdie, et at., 
1986). Generally, it is advisable to make the questionnaire meaningful, rather than 
short. Alreck and Settle (1985) believe that the initial part of the questionnaire should 
include the most general questions. If a potential respondent agrees to participate 
promptly when the survey is introduced, only a very small percentage will withdraw their 
cooperation later (Alreck & Settle). 

Validity and reliability are two paramount concerns in questionnaire design. 
Before a pilot or field test is implemented, the Learning Activity Packet (Nova 
Southeastern University, 1993) suggests that an expert panel consisting of 
questionnaire design experts and/or content experts analyze the questionnaire and 
evaluate the contents. After this step, the questionnaire is ready to be field tested. A 
pilot test of the questionnaire often aids in the assurance of validity and reliability. 

The questionnaire was reviewed by two expert panels to establish validity, 
reliability of content, and clarity of the questions. The panel consisted of three 
members of the SLCC-Meramec Communications Department and one educator from 
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another institution. Committee participants suggested that the first draft of the 
questionnaire required four changes to be made. First, six questions from the first draft 
of the questionnaire needed to be rewritten or organized in a different manner. Second, 
“Don’t remember” was added as a third response option for the first question. Third, a 
grammatical error in the introduction of the questionnaire needed to be corrected. 
Fourth, the recommendation to organize the questionnaire into three parts was 
suggested. 

In addition, the reliability of the questionnaire was determined by a pilot test 
conducted by a panel of six faculty members from the Communications Department at 
SLCC-Meramec. Pilot study participants suggested that the questionnaire necessitated 
two changes. First, two question required rewriting. Second, the statements of “Don’t 
remember” and “Depends on context” were added as options to two questions. 

The fourth procedure consisted of the completion of in-depth interviews. The 
development of the interview was designed to also answer the fourth research question, 
What teaching methodologies have been identified in the literature which would 
address women’s preferred styles of learning? 

In-depth interviews were conducted with 15 subjects to solicit more information 
determining male and female speaking styles, preference for public speaking 
instruction, and gender differences affecting public speaking styles. The purpose of the 
interviews was to gather additional data regarding how men and women evaluate their 
public speaking instruction and experiences. The researcher used a personal-interview 
format, including an interview guide to ensure uniformity. A series of closed, open, and 
follow-up questions was included for each of the three sections of the interview. Each 
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interview was tape-recorded, and responses were recorded on the interview guide by 
the researcher. Each interview took place at a location determined accessible by both 
parties, and the decision was achieved by mutual consent. Participants in the 
interviews were notified that their interview would last no longer than one hour. 

The interview guide was developed using standard question-writing techniques. 
The interview is essentially a vocal questionnaire, yet it results in a higher response rate 
than questionnaires (Schumacher & McMillan , 1993). Hamilton (1987) states, 
“[Interviews] can improve the communication climate by fostering the perception that 
something is being done which is worth doing and in which everyone is invited to 
contribute" (p. 76). The purposes of the interview are to explore variables in the 
research project, to supplement other methods, follow up unexpected results, and/or 
validate other methods of research (Issac & Michael, 1981). 

A variety of interview structures exist, from the unstructured interview resembling 
a conversation, to the more structured interview similar to a well-defined structure and 
resembling an objective questionnaire. Schumacher and McMillan (1993) believe that 
standardized open-ended interviews reduce interviewer effects and bias. For example, 
this type of interview, participants are asked the same questions in the same order (p. 
426). The interview schedule lists in order all the questions which will be asked and 
allows for the interviewer to write answers on the interview form. 

Schumacher and McMillan (1993) state that preparing an interview guide 
includes justification, defining objectives, writing questions, deciding general and item 
format, and pretesting (p. 250). The interview should be simple and objective. After the 
questions have been written, the questions must be pretested to check for bias. Issac 
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and Michael (1981) state that an interviewer should develop a tentative guide to be 
used during the interview and should also develop a satisfactory method of coding and 
recording responses. Hamilton (1987) believes that the first part of the interview should 
establish basic information, such as demographic data. 

The recording of responses usually is completed in one of two ways, by tape- 
recording or by means of written notes (Schumacher & McMillan, 1993). Two types of 
note-taking exists. The first method involves the interviewer taking verbatim notes. The 
second method involves the interviewer waiting until the interview is over and 
reconstructing the answer to each question. Schumacher and McMillan believe that 
most interviewers “compromise between these extremes” (p. 254). Hamilton also 
states that the interviewer should keep to the factual, and should use a variety of the 
questions from the formal written questionnaire in the interview. This allows the 
interviewer to gain more detail, since “people will often talk freely when they will refrain 
from writing” (p. 75). Finally, the interviewer should thank the respondents for their 
time. 

Participants in the in-depth interviews included male and female non- 
experienced and experienced public speakers. A total of 15 individuals (8 male and 7 
female) were asked to participate in the interviews. Each interview was designed to 
gather information from novice and professional speakers. Non-experienced speakers 
were those individuals who had delivered up to three speeches in public; however, 
emphasis was placed on those who did not deliver a speech in public. Experienced 
speakers were those individuals who have delivered more than three speeches in 
public, who routinely speak in public, or who receive remuneration to speak in public. 
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The fifth procedure consisted of the completion of a plan for initiating changes in 
the public speaking course. The plan was developed and presented to the 
Communications Department at SLCC-Meramec. The development of the plan was 
designed to answer the firth research question, What are the essential steps for 
developing recommendations to the Communications Department Chair that will 
facilitate the integration of gender communication content and inclusive teaching 
methodologies in the public speaking course at SLCC-Meramec? 

The plan was developed by compiling the conclusions drawn from the series of 
reviews of literature and the data collected from the analysis of the public speaking 
textbooks and tradebooks, questionnaires, and interviews. Research has shown that 
seven criteria must be met before an educational program can be deemed one of high 
quality (Bergquist & Armstrong, 1986). The first five criteria relate to the characteristics 
of the program, while the remaining two focus on the characteristics of the learner. A 
educational program should be attractive to the needs and interests of the targeted 
population and should provide benefits to the community and society. The educational 
program should also deliver what it intends to deliver and be distinctive by not merely 
being a copy of another program which was successful somewhere else. A program 
can only be considered quality if and when the learning outcomes have been met, 
documented, and communicated. “The ultimate test of effectiveness is how the 
program meets the needs of and produces desirable change in the current or potential 
students it intends to serve” (Bergquist & Armstrong, p. 5). 

Diamond (1989) believes several conditions must be met in order for significant 
academic improvements to occur. Faculty must have ownership, and possess 
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academic administrative support in the process. A support team should be put in place 
for the planning and implementation of the program. Diamond argues, “Evaluation 
must be an integral part of the process . . .”(p. 2). 

Program development literature stresses the importance of utilizing multiple 
criteria for accessing the merit of a program or activity (Davis, 1989). Methods which 
have been used in evaluation include tests, surveys, interviews, and observations using 
experimental and quasi-experimental designs (Davis, p. 17). Schumacher and 
McMillan (1993) include tests, questionnaires, self-report devices, rating scales, 
observation systems, and interview schedules as instruments used in the program 
develop and evaluation process. A review of the research and feedback from the 
evaluation committees indicated that the plan should consist of four parts: a reference 
manual, a guide, outlines for three two-hour departmental workshops, and an outline for 
a campus-wide staff development workshop. The plan will be responsible for the 
following reasons: (a) providing knowledge to the Communications Department in the 
form of written materials, (b) supplying direction and leadership through the 
departmental workshops, and (c) creating awareness at the campus level through the 
campus-wide staff-development program. 

Formative and summative evaluation committees guided the development of the 
plan. Scrivin (cited in Schumacher & McMillan, 1993) discriminated between formative 
and summative evaluation. Formative evaluation involves researchers collecting data 
to modify or revise a curriculum in its developmental stage. It is often used for the 
purpose of improving and developing a program, activity, or product (Davis, 1989). 
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Usually the audience for such an evaluation is the program personnel. The formative 
evaluation is typically conducted by an internal evaluator. 

A formative evaluation committee acted in an advisory manner for this project. 

The advisory committee consisted of faculty members within the Communications 
Department at SLCC-Meramec. Although committee members determined that the 
material included in the plan would be appropriate to the institution and the content 
valid, three recommendations were made. First, committee members suggested that 
Workshops 1 and 3 of the plan could be presented at combinted meetings of the Oral 
Communications and Public Speaking committees. Second, workshop 2 could be 
presented at full departmental meetings including all Communications faculty. Third, 
the plan should be presented along with information such as assessment, integration of 
academics, general education, career studies, and reading and study skills. 

The role of summative evaluation is to determine the effectiveness of a program 
considering other competing programs. Accountability or resource allocation issues 
usually require the use of summative evaluation (Davis, 1989). Potential users of the 
program, product, or procedure is the intended audience of summative evaluation 
(Schumacher & McMillan). Usually external evaluators are used for a summative 
evaluation. 

A summative evaluation committee consisting of content experts in the 
Communications Department at SLCC-Meramec provided information on content 
validity and the feasibility of implementing the plan. All three committee members 
believed the plan provided a clear, cohesive, common vision and delineation of the 
public speaking course and the integration of inclusive teaching methodologies, and 
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that the material would be of strong importance to faculty campus-wide. Three 
recommendations were posited. First, the committee suggested that the plan be 
considered for adoption at all three campuses. Second, the professional development 
committee on the Meramec campus should consider the implementation of this plan 
since learning styles and inclusive teachign methodologies belong in the context of 
professional development. Third, the Communications Department Chair may further 
recommend that all communications courses adopt the curriculum and use gender-fair 
teaching methodologies. 

The evaluation of the plan was developed using standard program evaluation 
techniques. Evaluation is seen as providing “feedback leading to a successful outcome 
defined in practical, concrete terms” (Isaac & Michael, 1981, p. 2). Evaluation is 
generally used in a broader context which goes beyond students’ learning and 
development (Erwin, 1991). As defined by the Joint Committee (1981) representing 
twelve organizations, “evaluation is the process of determining worth or merit of an 
activity, program, person or product" (Davis, 1989, p. 7). The intended audiences of 
evaluation are often decision makers and program participants. 

In order for the evaluation information to be useful, Davis (1989) determined 
through a review of evaluation literature that seven conditions should be met. First, 
opportunities for the client and evaluator to discuss findings should be available. 
Second, key administrators should support the evaluation process. Third, checks 
should be in place to make sure the information is valid, credible, and reliable. Fourth, 
recommendations should be written explicitly. Fifth, reports should be brief and 
address the client’s concerns. Sixth, results of the evaluation should be published in a 
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timely manner. Finally, one or more individuals should be identified to provide 
leadership for the implementation of the suggestions. 

Since the early 1970’s evaluators have been considering the importance of 
including race, ethnicity, and gender within the education program planning and 
evaluation process (Beaudry, 1992). Therefore the idea of including different voices in 
the evaluation process is not a novel one. “. . . Evaluation process must seek to include 
the multiple perspectives of ethnicity, race, gender, and social class" (Beaudry, p. 69). 
Gender and social class issues must be represented in both the design and evaluation 
of educational programs (Beaudry). Yet a review of literature conducted by Grant and 
Sleeter determined gender and social class were issues that were often not integrated 
into both program planning and evaluation (cited in Madison, 1992). Madison warns 
evaluators that the evaluation process should be involved in primary inclusion. Primary 
inclusion refers to the “direct participation of program participants in all phases of 
program development, from the conceptualization of problems to the evaluation and the 
interpretation of findings” (Madison, p. 36). 

Issac and Michael (1981) remind evaluators to develop measures that have the 
best fit with the program objectives. Assessment literature recommends that faculty 
become involved in each step of the evaluation process. Other researchers (Davis, 
1989) recommend a team approach to evaluation. 

Assumptions 

In the development of this project, the following five assumptions were made. 

1. The literature searches conducted for this project are assumed to be 
appropriate, accurate, and representative of scholarship, particularly in the areas of 
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gender differences in public speaking behavior, curriculum revision and inclusive 
teaching methodologies. 

2. The analysis of 92 public speaking textbooks and tradebooks is assumed to 
be indicative of the content included in public speaking materials utilized in instruction 
and which are available to the general public. 

3. The questionnaires were answered thoroughly and accurately by the 
respondents. 

4. The follow-up interviews provided honest and sincere answers from the 
respondents. 

5. The information provided by the advisory, formative, and summative 
committee members is assumed to be thorough and accurate. 

Limitations 

The following are limitations of this study. 

1. The plan applies only to the Communications Department at St. Louis 
Community College-Meramec. It may not be possible to extrapolate the information for 
use as a plan or model for other departments at the college or at other institutions. 

2. The reliability of the questionnaire and the interviews to determine gender 
differences in public speaking and the preferred method of instruction is limited to the 
expertise of the advisory committee in consultation with the writer of the project. 

3. The validity of the questionnaire and interview data is limited to the expertise 
of the formative and summative committee members in consultation with the writer of 
the project. 
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DISCUSSION, CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Discussion 

The purpose of this project was to investigate gender differences in public 
speaking behavior and to develop a plan which includes gender-fair content and 
inclusive teaching methodologies for the public speaking class at SLCC-Meramec. 
Collett and Serrano (1992), Snyder and Hoffman (1993), Townsend (1995), and 
Twombly (1993) indicate that women are becoming the majority of community college 
students. SLCC-Meramec’s enrollment reflects the research with a student body that is 
59% female. Classroom-participation research (Gerlach & Hart, 1992; Karabenick & 
Sharma, 1994; Sadker & Sadker, 1992) indicates that classroom interaction patterns, 
classroom climate, and curricular content tend to create an environment that excludes 
women. Studies by Kelly (1991) and Pearson and West (1991) indicate that female 
students’ behaviors are often discredited in the classroom. 

Carli, LaFleur and Loeber (1995), Kearney and Plax (1996), Kramarae (1981), 
and Tannen (1990) assert that men and women maintain separate and distinct public 
speaking styles. Language (Mulac & Lundell, 1994), humor (Arliss, 1991), nonverbal 
communication (Knapp & Hall, 1992), influence and persausibility (Carli et al.), 
evaluation (Clark, 1993) and listening behavior (Tannen, 1990) show gender 
differences significant enough to create stereotypes and accepted models of 
communication behavior. 

Survey results from 139 respondents indicate that 78.4% believe gender 
differences in public speaking behavior exist. Respondents believe that gender 
differences exist in each of the 13 areas listed in the questionnaire, including nonverbal 
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communication, credibility, listening, speech organization, and evaluation. 
Approximately 67% of the survey respondents did not believe women's issues were 
addressed in the public speaking course. A total of 52.8% of respondents agreed that 
women’s preferred learning styles were not a part of the public speaking classroom. A 
majority of the respondents (62.8%) believed that the method of instruction used in the 
public speaking course affected the degree of gender differences present in the 
classroom. 

Respondents suggested that more examples of female speakers, different 
speech assignments, and collaborative learning opportunities would create a classroom 
environment more accepting of women. A total of 72.5% of the respondents indicated 
that they would prefer collaborative learning opportunities in the public speaking course. 

Interview respondents reported that a majority believed their public speaking 
style reflected their gender. When the 15 interview participants were asked to 
determine if male and female public speaking styles existed, a total of 12 believed 
different styles were prevalent. A majority of the respondents agreed that society does 
not accept both male and female speakers equally. Male and female interview 
respondents agreed on the elements of an ideal public speaking classroom and the 
characteristics of the ideal public speaking instructor. Fourteen of the 15 respondents 
agreed that gender differences in public speaking behavior should be discussed and 
explored more fully by researchers and practitioners. 

Textbooks have consistently ignored the discoveries of females, and continue to 
present a majority of male examples (Ferree & Hall; 1990; Ivy & Backlund, 1994; 
Peterson & Kroner, 1992; Wood, 1994). An analysis of 92 public speaking textbooks 
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and tradebooks indicates that references to gender specific behavior is consistently 
absent. Results from this analysis of public speaking textbooks and tradebooks 
indicate that students of public speaking may be receiving gender biased information, 
because the content of these texts appears to be exclude women and other groups. 

In order to address the gender differences in public speaking behavior and 
create an inclusive climate for male and female students, a plan was developed for the 
Communications Department at SLCC-Meramec. An advisory committee was selected 
to provide leadership and guide the plan towards implementation. A summative 
committee of content specialists validated the plan for content and implementation 
feasibility. 

The development of the plan focused on the following: (a) identifying 

gender differences in public speaking behavior, (b) reporting on the classroom 
climate, (c) determining learning styles of males and females, (d) providing inclusive 
teaching methodologies, and (e) finding appropriate strategies for integrating gender- 
fair content and inclusive teaching methodologies into the public speaking course. 

The information from this research was analyzed and a reference manual, guide, 
three two-hour workshops, and one campus-wide staff development program were 
developed. The reference manual contains a compilation of research materials 
concerning men’s and women’s public speaking styles and inclusive teaching 
methodologies. The guide provides gender communication materials within the context 
of public speaking, including curriculum-revision plans. 

The first workshop is to provide a common base of knowledge of gender 
differences in public speaking behavior. The second workshop is to allow participants 
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to understand learning styles in general and women’s preferred styles of learning. The 
third workshop is to identify the strategies which can be implemented to address 
women’s preferred styles of learning, and incorporate gender-fair content and inclusive 
teaching methodologies in the public speaking course. The purpose of the campus- 
wide staff-development program is to increase faculty's awareness of gender 
communication research and inclusive teaching methodologies and to aid them in 
implementing gender-fair content and inclusive teaching methodologies within their own 
courses. 

Conclusions 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the answers to the first research 
question, What does the literature yield regarding gender differences in public speaking 
behavior?, are as follows: (a) men and women possess different public speaking 
styles, (b) society accepts the male model of speaking, (c) men and women organize 
speech material differently, (d) men utilize an instrumental style of language whereas 
women apply an expressive style, (e) men and women use nonverbal communication 
differently, (f) men have a greater chance of influencing the audience than women, (g) 
women evaluate themselves more harshly than men, and (h) men receive more 
favorable evaluations than women. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the answers to the second research 
question, What does the literature yield regarding women’s preferred styles of 
learning?, are as follows: (a) men and women possess separate and distinct learning 
styles, (b) women prefer a relational and “connected knowing” paradigm, (c) traditional 
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education supports the male model of learning, and (d) feminist pedagogy supports the 
female model of learning. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the answers to the third research 
question, What does the literature yield regarding public speaking instruction at 
institutions of higher education and the inclusion of women’s styles of learning?, are as 
follows: (a) an androcentric bias exists in public speaking course content, (b) textbooks 
include more examples of male speakers than female speakers, (c) a need exists for 
inclusive instructional strategies, and (d) curriculum revision plans provide examples for 
transforming the public speaking course at SLCC-Meramec. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the answers to the fourth research 
question, What teaching methodologies have been identified in the literature which 
would address women’s preferred styles of learning?, are as follows: (a) collaboration, 
non-competitive discussion strategies, and interactive teaching methodologies were 
identified as complementary to women’s preferred learning styles, (b) feminist 
pedagogy was identified as enhancing women’s style of learning, and (c) cooperative 
learning was found to be an inclusive instructional strategy conducive to women's ways 
of learning. 

Conclusions reached from the survey are as follows: (a) the public speaking 
course does not use women’s preferred styles of learning (i.e., cooperative, inclusive) 
nor does it include issues related to women or multi-culturalism, (b) men and women 
should not receive instruction in public speaking targeted to a specific gender, (c) men 
and women believe the public speaking course could be more accepting of women and 
women’s preferred styles of learning, (d) men and women agree that gender 
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differences exist in public speaking behavior, (e) men and women are evaluated 
differently by peers, (f) men and women are not evaluated differently by instructors, (g) 
men and women do not evaluate themselves differently, (h) societal stereotypes are the 
primary reason for gender differences in public speaking behavior, (i) the method of 
instruction and the gender of the instructor can affect the degree of gender differences 
in the classroom, and (j) speakers and educators should be responsible for dealing with 
gender differences in public speaking behavior. 

Conclusions reached from the interviews are as follows: (a) a majority of men 
and women would like to change their public speaking style, (b) a majority of men and 
women report that their public speaking style reflects their gender, (c) men and women 
believe socially desired public speaking styles exist, (d) men and women agree on 
descriptions of the ideal public speaking classroom and the ideal public speaking 
instructor, (e) men and women indicate that an unequal representation of male and 
female speech examples exist, (f) a majority of men and women agree that men and 
women possess different public speaking styles, and (g) a majority of men and women 
believe that society does not accept both male and female speakers equally. The 
conclusions that can be drawn from the answers to the fifth research question, What 
are the essential steps for developing recommendations to the Communications 
Department Chair that will facilitate the integration of gender communication content 
and inclusive teaching methodologies in the public speaking course at SLCC- 
Meramec?, are as follows: (a) curriculum-transformation programs provide examples 
for integrating gender-fair content and inclusive teaching methodologies into the public 
speaking course at SLCC-Meramec, (b) faculty should become the primary source of 
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curriculum revision projects, and (c) a plan to incorporate gender-fair content and 
inclusive teaching methodologies at SLCC-Meramec should include the development of 
a manual, report, three departmental workshops, and a campus-wide staff-development 
program. 

St. Louis Community College-Meramec continues to impress upon its faculty, 
through its mission statement, district-wide strategic plans and staff-development 
programs, the need for continuous improvement of teaching strategies, and the 
inclusion of all students on campus within its curriculum. This project of teaching 
faculty how to incorporate gender-fair content within the public speaking course and 
possibly within other communication courses and to begin using inclusive teaching 
methodologies, is one of the first steps towards achieving this goal. Developing 
inclusive teaching methodologies, based on a firm theoretical foundation established by 
experts in feminist pedagogy and cooperative learning, may prove to be an additional 
step in the direction of diversity education and fostering collaboration and cooperation 
among students and faculty alike. How we communicate is as important as what we 
communicate. Therefore, it is imperative that faculty members begin to incorporate in 
the classroom environment how men and women communicate along with how they 
each learn. It is important that all students have an equal voice in the classroom. 

Implications 

Four implications resulted from this project. The following implications have the 
potential to affect the student, faculty, and administrative populations at SLCC- 
Meramec. 
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1 . The materials generated from the extensive literature reviews could provide 
faculty members with relevant content information regarding gender differences in 
public speaking behavior, learning styles, inclusive pedagogy, inclusive teaching 
methodologies, and curriculum-revision plans. The outline of the manual, presented to 
the Communications Department, includes such elements as bibliographies, summaries 
of gender differences in communication and pedagogical research articles, strategies 
for implementing inclusive teaching methodologies, and suggestions for incorporating 
feminist pedagogy in the classroom. The faculty manual could impact instruction in 
courses such as public speaking, oral communications, and other courses which 
require public presentation. Thus, students enrolled in communications courses at 
SLCC-Meramec may be recipients of beginning attempts at curriculum revision. 

2. Results from the reviews of literature regarding traditional public speaking 
course content and instructional methodologoies revealed that a need exists for 
inclusive instructional strategies to be implemented within the public speaking course. 
An outline of a report analyzing gender communication materials within the context of 
public speaking was developed. As a result, when this report is presented to the 
Communications Department faculty, instructors at SLCC-Meramec could begin to 
incorporate the research materials into course planning, syllabus preparation, and the 
selection of teaching methodologies in a variety of courses, particularly Public Speaking 
(COM 107), Male/Female Communication (COM 511), and Oral Communication (COM 
101). Information obtained from the results of the questionnaire and the interviews 
could provide Communications faculty with information relevant to the SLCC-Meramec 
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campus. Communications students could benefit from improvements in course 
planning and syllabus preparation. 

3. A combination of the reviews of literature and the results from the 
questionnaire and the interviews resulted in the development of a plan to implement 
three two-hour training sessions to help Communications Department faculty acquire 
knowledge in inclusive teaching methodologies, feminist pedagogy, and women’s 
scholarship. Each two-hour workshop contains specific goals and objectives. 
Participation in one or more of these workshops could provide Communications faculty 
members with the necessary materials to begin implementation of gender-fair content 
and inclusive teaching methodologies in their own classrooms. 

4. Conclusions reached from the results of the questionnaire and the interviews 
provided the material for an outline of a staff-development workshop for the entire 
campus on the topic of gender communication and inclusive teaching methodologies. It 
is not within the scope of this project to anticipate college-wide curriculum reform; 
however, faculty members could become aware of the impact of gender in the 
classroom and develop strategies to include women’s preferred learning styles. SLCC- 
Meramec administrators may be prompted to actively consider future staff-development 
programs emphasizing gender-fair content and inclusive teaching methodologies. 

Recommendations 

In order to implement the plan to incorporate gender-fair content and inclusive 
teaching methodologies within the public speaking course at SLCC-Meramec, 
departmental and institutional support must be established. The Communications 
Department Chair, Assistant Department Chair, and advisory committees will guide the 
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plan towards implementation at the departmental level. Ancillary aspects of 
implementation include securing funding and evaluating the project. 

Recommendations for Implementation 

The implementation of this plan for the Communications Department at SLCC- 
Meramec consists of nine steps. 

1. The Communications Department Chair requires the lead faculty member of 
the public speaking course to provide evidence that supports the need to revise the 
course content and instructional methodology of the public speaking course. Evidence 
consists of data from the analyses of the Program Evaluations for 1990 and 1993, 
public speaking enrollment trends, preliminary results from the Task Force on General 
Education Reform, data from the 1995 survey conducted by the Speech 
Communication Association (SCA), and the reviews of literature expressing the need 
for public speaking curriculum revision. Evidence presented in report form will be later 
included in the handouts developed for use in the departmental workshops. 

2. A committee composed of the Communications Department Chair, Assistant 
Chair, and the public speaking lead faculty member will establish an ad hoc group of 
three full-time faculty members to gather additional information and resources on non- 
biased public speaking course content and inclusive teaching methodologies. 

3. The public speaking lead faculty member will develop a reference manual 
describing gender differences in public speaking behavior and outlining inclusive 
teaching methodologies. 

4. The committee will draft a memo to be distributed to all full and part-time 
Communications Department faculty members requesting feedback and concerns 
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about the planned curriculum revision of the public speaking course. A formative 
evaluation committee will be established to act in an advisory manner. This advisory 
committee will be composed of faculty members within the Communications 
Department at SLCC-Meramec. This advisory committee will provide the necessary 
direction and leadership as well as demonstrate the department’s commitment to the 
project. 

5. The committee will analyze the additional information provided by faculty 
members and discusses implementation of the plan. A revision of the plan may result 
from faculty members’ comments. A summative evaluation committee consisting of 
content experts in the Communications Department at SLCC-Meramec will provide 
information on content validity and the feasibility of implementing the plan. 

6. The Communications Department Chair approves the plan or requests a 
revision of the plan. 

7. If the plan is adopted, the Communications Department Chair will request the 
lead faculty member to develop three departmental level staff-development workshops 
to inform full and part-time faculty of the revised public speaking curriculum. The 
advisory committee will also provide the necessary encouragement to nurture active 
participation. 

8. After a one-semester trial of the revised curriculum, the plan will be 
reassessed. Upon completion of the pilot study, an analysis should identify any 
problems and should facilitate appropriate changes or restructuring of the plan. If the 
assessment by the Communications Department Chair and Assistant Department Chair 
determines the project is successful, the Communications Department Chair may 
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recommend that all communications courses adopt the curriculum and implement 
inclusive teaching methodologies. 

9. The Communications Department Chair and Assistant Department Chair may 
recommend to the Associate Dean of Communications and Mathematics that the 

project be implemented on a campus-wide level. 

An important aspect of implementation is the exploration of internal and external 

funding sources for the development of departmental workshops, manuals, reports, and 
possibly, campus-wide staff-development workshops. SLCC-Meramec does award 
extended and release time awards for faculty development, and this could provide the 
initial support for implementation. Campus-wide staff-development funds could be 
secured, if the funding proposal for the project would receive support from the staff- 
development funding committee. Each staff development funding proposal is 
competitively assessed each semester, and monetary allowances are awarded to 

worthy projects. 

In order to evaluate the results of the implementation of the plan, it is 
recommended that participants in the departmental workshops evaluate each of the 
three workshop sessions, and evaluate the ancillary handout materials. It is also 
recommended that student evaluations of the public speaking course be monitored. 

Recommendations for Dissemi nation 

This plan will be presented to the Communications Department Chair, Assistant 
Department Chair, Associate Dean of Mathematics and Communication, and all full- 
time Communications Department faculty members. As a result of the plan being 
presented to the Associate Dean of Mathematics and Communications, this plan might 
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also eventually be presented to all SLCC-Meramec full-time faculty as part of a staff- 
development program. The results of this plan will be presented at an upcoming annual 
meeting of the Organization for the Study of Communication, Language, and Gender 
(OSCLG). The report will also be presented as an entry for the Cheris Kramarae 
Dissertation Award presented through the Organization for the Study of 
communication, Language, and Gender. Based on the results of this plan, a paper will 
be presented to the Speech Communication Association (SCA) Convention review 
board for possible acceptance as a convention paper at the annual meeting. Further 
dissemination should also include presentations at professional meetings that focus on 
women's issues and curriculum reform. Finally, the results of this plan should be 
submitted to journals such as Communication Education. Psychology of Wom en 
Quarterly . Women Studies in Communication , and Women's Studies Quarte rly. 

Recommendations for Furt her Research 
Once the Communications Department at SLCC-Meramec has integrated 
gender-fair content and inclusive teaching methodologies into the public speaking 
course, further research is recommended to determine if the plan can be adapted to 
other communication courses within the department. Additional study should be 
undertaken to ascertain whether the plan can be implemented within other departments 
at the college. Further research is also recommended to determine if the plan can be 
implemented in settings other than SLCC-Meramec. 
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